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THE 


SHEPHERD  of  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 


PART  I. 

MR.  JOHNSON,  a  very  worthy  charitable 
gentleman,  was  travelling  some  time  ago 
across  one  of  those  vast  plains  which  are  known  in 
Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  summer’s  evening,  and 
he  rode  slowly  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  ad¬ 
mire  God  in  the  works  of  his  creation.  For  this 
gentleman  was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a  ride, 
was  as  proper  a  time,  as  any,  to  think  about  good 
things,  for  which  reason  on  such  occasions,  he  sel¬ 
dom  thought  so  much  about  his  money,  or  his 
trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  other  times,  that  he 
might  with  more  ease  and  satisfaction  enjoy  the 
pious  thoughts  which  the  visible  works  of  the  Great 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in 
the  mind.  , 

His  attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off  by 
the  barking  of  a  Shepherd’s  dog,  and  looking  up, 
he  spied  one  of  those  little  huts,  which  are  here 
and  there  to  be  seen  on  these  great  Downs,  and  near 
it  was  the  Shepherd  himself  busily  employed  with 
his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast  flock  of  sheep. 
As  he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived^  him  to  be  a  clean, 
well-looking  poor  man,  near  fifty  years  of  age. — 
His  coat,  though  at  first  it  had  probably  been  of 
one  dark  colour,  had  been  in  a  long  course  of  years 
so  often  patched  with  different  sdrts  of  cloth,  that 
it  was  now  become  hard  to  say,  which  had  been  the 
original  colour.  But  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain 
proof  of  the  Shepherd’s  poverty,  equally  "proved 
the  exceeding  neatness, industry,  and  good  manage- 
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ment  of  his  wife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her 
good  housewifery,  for  they  were  entirely  covered 
with  darns  of  different  coloured  worstead,  but  had 
not  a  hole  in  them — and  his  shirt,  though  neatly  a* 
coarse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow,  and  neatly  mended  where  time  had 
either  made  a  rent  or  wore  it  thin.  This  is  a  rule 
of  judging,  by  which  one  shall  seldom  be  deceiv¬ 
ed.  If  I  meet  with  a  labourer,  hedging,  ditching* 
or  mending  the  highways  with  his  stockings  and 
shirt  tight  and  whole,  however  mean  and  bad  hf$ 
other  garments  are,  I  have  seldom  failed,  on  vi¬ 
siting  his  cottage,  to  find  that  also  clean  and  well 
ordered,  and  his  wife  notable  and  worthy  of  encou¬ 
ragement.  Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be 
lying  a-bed,  or  gossiping  with  her  neighbours  when 
she  ought  to  be  fitting* but  her;husband  in  a  cleanly' 
matindr',  wall  seldom  be  fbuhd  tb  be  very  good1  ini 
other  respects.  1  ri  i-zs.  r  g  oy^;  f 

This  fra$  not  the  case  with  our  Shepherd.  s  'fc&i 
Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the  decetjtys 
bfTis  mean  and  frugal  dress,  thafa  with  his  open 
honest,  countenance,  whfctv  bore  strong  marks  of 
health,  cheerfulness,  and  spirit.  '  r  •  v 

Mr. 'Johnsbn,  who  was  journey,  &nd  sfome* 
What  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that 
rain  was  at  no  great  distarice,  accosted  the  Shep¬ 
herd  frith  asking  what  sort  of  weather  he  thought 
it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  *  It  will  be  suchr  wea¬ 
ther  as  pi, eases  me,’  answered  the  'Shepfoefd.— — - 
Though  the  answer  was  ,  delivered 
and  civilest  'tone  that  *  cou  Id  '  i  m  agined, 1  the  tferir 

tleman  thought  the  w*ords  themseTves  rafhetTwls 
and  surly,  and  asked  him  ltofr'lhat  could  be—*  bfe- 
cause,’  replied  the  Shepherd  *  it  will  be  such  fjre& 
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ther  as  shall  please  God,  and  whatever  pleases him 
always  pleases  me.’ 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  thi^  re¬ 
ply  ;  for  he  justly  thought  that  though  an  hypocrite 
may  easily  contrive  to  appear  better  than  he  really 
is  to  a  stranger,  and  that  no  one  should  be  too  soon 
trusted,  merely  from  having  a  few  good  words  in 
his  mouth:  yet  as  he  knew  that  *  out  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketk,’  he  always 
accustomed  himself  to  judge  favorably  of  those 
who  had  a  serious  deportment  and  solid  manner  of 
speaking.  ‘  It  locks  ass  if;  it  proceeded  from  a  good 
habit,’  said  he,  ‘  and  though  I  may  now  and  then 
.be  deceived  by  it,  yp|  it  ha£  not  often  hap  pended  to 
me  to  be  so.  Whereas,  if  a  man  accosts  me  with 
an  idle,  dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  prophane 
expression,  I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him,  but 
have  generally,  on  enquiry,  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to  ex¬ 
pect.’  '  .  ,  ,  '  .  .  r  -  .  *  ’  ,.}- 

He  entered  into  conversation  yrith  the  Shepherd, 
in  the  following  manner — Your’s  is  a  troublesome; 
life,  honest  friend,  said  he. — To  be;  sure.  Sir,  re-, 
plied  the  Shepherd,  ’tisfnot  a  very  lazy  lifer  but  ’tis 
not  near  so  toilsome  as  that. vvhich  my  Great  Mas-: 
ter  led  for  my  sake,  and  |\ef  had ,  e vejy,  state  and 
condition  of  life  at  his  choice,  and  chose  a  hard  one 
— while  I  only  submit  to  the  lot  that. is  appointed 
me.  You  are  exposed  to  great  cold.and,heat,  said 
the  gentleman,  i  True,  Sir,  said  the  Shepherd  ;  but 
then.  I  am  Knot, exposed;  to  great  temptations,  and 
$o  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God  is 
pleased  to  contrivefto..ma‘ke, things moC'P. equal  than 
yie  poor  ignorant,  short  sighted  creatures  are  apt 
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to  think, ^-Da  vid  was  happier  when  hfe  kept  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  sheep  on  such  a  plain  as  this,  and  singing 
some  of  his  own  psajiffs,  perhaps,  than  ever  he  was 
when  he  became  king  of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  l 
date  say,  we  should !  never  have  had  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  texts  in  all  those  fine  psalms,  if  he 
had  not  been  a  shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to 
make  so  many  fine  comparisons  and  similitudes, 
as  one  may  say,  from  a  country  life,  flocks  of  sheep, 
hills  and  vallies,  and  fountains  of  water,'  V 
You  think  theny  said  the  gentleman,  that  a  la-, 
borious  life  is’ a  happy  one.  1 ! do.  Sir,  and  more  sdi 
especially  as  it  exposes- a  *Wan  to*  fewer  sins.  If 
King.  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  laborious  man  to- 
the  ehd  of  his  days,  he  might  have  lived  hkppy  and 
honest,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  his  bed  at  last, 
which  you  know.  Sir,  was  mdr£  than  he  did.  But 
I  speak,  with  reverences  for  it  was  divine  Provi¬ 
dence;  over-ruled  all  that,  you  know.  Sir,  I  do  not 
presume  to  make  coin  par, isons. ^-Besides,  Sir,  my 
employment  lias  been-  particularly  honoured.— 
Moses-was  a  shepherd  in  the  -plains  of  Mfdian^— 
It  was  to  ‘ Shepherds'  keeping  - their  .flocks  by 
nightiMh^t  the  angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to 
tell  the  best  news,  the gladest‘tidings,that  Over  were 
revealedit to  spoor  srnfallrti@n  ;  -often  >ihd  often  has 
the  thought  wartiied  rtif  poor  heafrt  in  the  coldest 
night,  and  filled  me  Joy  and  thahfcfuK 

ness  than  tho  best  supper  could  have  done.  ^  r 
Here  the  Shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  made  too  free-arid  had  talked  too  long. 
But  Mr.  Johnson  was  sd  well ’pleased  with  #hat  he 
saidv  5nd  thech$erlfhl  eohtbnted  manner  in 
which  he  sird  it,  tbatdfe  desired  him  td  go  on  freely, 
for  that  it  Was  AM  pleasure  to  hi  in  to  nicti  with  s 

WW  *  J  >  i  ?  [  ;  .  r[  ;  K  ■  ;  .  .  .f  <  h 
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then  tap  a  shoe  for  my  children  or  myself,  which  is 
a  great  Saving  to  us,  and,  while  I  am  doing  that  I 
repeat  a  bit  of  a  chapter,  which  makes  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  place. — I  can 
say  the  best  part  of  the  Bible  by  heart. — I  believe 
I  should  not  say  the  best  part,  for  every  part  is 
good,  but  I  mean  the  greatest  part.  I  have  had  but 
alonely  life,  and  have  often  had  but  little  to  eat, 
but  my  Bible  has  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  . 
to  me,  as  I  may  say,  and  when  want  and  trouble 
have  come  upon  me.  I  don’t  know  what  I  should 
have  done  indeed.  Sir,  if  i  had  not  the  promise  of 
this  book  for  my  stay  and  support. 

You  have  had  great  difficulties  then  ?  said  Mr. 
Johnson. — Why,  as  to  that.  Sir,  not  more  than 
neighbour’s  fare,  I  have  but  little  cause  to  com¬ 
plain-,  and  much  to  be  thankful ;  but  I  have  had 
some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leave  you  to  judge. 

I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children,  whom  I  bred  up 
in  that  little  cottage  which  you  see  under  the  hill 
about  half  a  mile  off.  What,  that  with  the  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  chimney?  said  the  gentleman.— - 
O  no.  Sir,  replied  the  Shepherd,  smiling,  we  have 
seldom  smoke  in  the  evening,  fof  we  have  little  to 
cook,  and  firing  is  very  dear  in  these  parts.  ’Tis 
that  cottage  which  you  see  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
church,  near  that  little  tuft  of  hawthorns.  What 
that  hovel  with  only  one  room  above  and  one  be¬ 
low,  with  scarcely  any  chimney,  how  is  it  possible 
you  can  live  there  with  such  a  fetidly!  Ol.it  is  very 
possible  and  very  certain  too,  cried  thte  Shepherd. 
How  many  better  men  have  been  worse  lodged,!’-— 
how  many  good  Christians  have  perisjied  in  prisons 
and  dungeons,,  in  comparison  of  which  hsy  cottage- 
is  a  palace-.  The  house  is  very  well.  Sit,  aiid^iftne' 
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rain  did  not  sometimes  beatdown  upon  us,  through 
the  thatch  when  we  are  a  bed,  I  should  not  desire 
a  better^  for  I  have  health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and 
no  man  maketh  me  afraid. 

Well,  I  will  ce.rtainly  call  upon  you  before  it  be 
long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  so  many 
children? — We  do  the  best  we  can  Sir.  My  poor 
wife  is  a  very  sickly  woman,  or  we  should  always 
have  done  tolerably  well.  There  are  no  gentry  in 
the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not  met  with  any  great 
assistance  in  her  sickness.  The  good  curate  of  the 
parish,  who  lives  in  that  pretty  parsonage  in  the 
valley,  is  very  willing,  but  not  very  able  to  assist 
us  on  these  trying  occasions,  for  he  has  indeed  lit¬ 
tle  enough  for  himself,  and  a  large-family  into  the 
bargain;  yet  he  does  what  he  can,  and  more  than 
many  richer  men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  af¬ 
ford.  Besides  that,  his  prayers  and  good  advice 
we  are  always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  for 
that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  know.  Sir,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he 
hath  not. 

Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present,  said  Mr. 
Johnson. — No,  Sir,  thank  God,  replied  the  Shep¬ 
herd.  I  get  my  shilling  a  day,  and  most  of  my 
children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  something,  for 
we  have  only  three  under  five  years  of  age — Gnlyf 
said  the  gentleman,  that  is  a  heavy  burden.  Not 
at  all— -God  fits  the  back  to  it.  Though  my  wife 
is  not  able  to  do  any  out-of-door  work,  yet  she 
breeds  upTier  children  to  such  habits  of  industry, 
that  our  little  maids  before  they  are  six  years  old 
can  first  £et  a  halfpenny,  and  then  a  penny  a  day  by 
knitting.  The  boys,  who  are  too  little  to  do  hard 
Work,  get  a  trifle  by  keeping  tfie  birds  off  the  cbrn  ; 
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for  this  the  farmers  will  give  them  a  penny  or  two¬ 
pence,  and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese 
into  the  bargain.  When  the  season  of  crow-keep-; 
ing  is  over,  then  they  glean  pick  stones,  any 
thing  is  better  than  idleness.  Sir,  and  if  they  did 
not  get  a  farthing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it 
just  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
habits  o»  labour.  ,  .  ' 

So  you  see.  Sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as  many 
are — nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me  so  much  in 
’pothecary  's  stuff  for  my  poor  wife,  I  should  reckon 
myself  well  off  Nay,  1  do  reckon  myself  well 
off,  for  blessed  t»e  God,  he  has  granted  her.  life  to 
my  prayers,  and  I  would  work  myself  to  ’natomy, 
and  live  on  one  meal  a  day,  to  add  any  comfort  to 
her  valuable  life;  indeed,  I,  have  often  done  the 


last,  and  thought  it  no  great  matter  neither. 

While  they  were  in^thispart  of  the  discourse,  a 
fine  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out  of 
breath,  with  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  face,, and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gentleman,  crie^l 
out  w$th  great  joy — Look  here,  father,  only  see 
how  much  I  have  got  to  day  !  Mr,  Johnson  was 
much  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puzzled  to 
know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  gi  eat  joy.  On 
looking  at  her,  hq  perceived  a  small  quantity  of, 
coarse  wool  some  of  which  had  found  it’s  way 
through  the  holes  of  her  clean,  but  scanty  and  rag¬ 
ged  woplfon  apron.  s  The  father  said,  this  has  been 
a  successful  day  indeed,  Molly,  don’t  you  see  the < 
gentleman  ?  Molly  now  made  a  courtsey  down  to 
the  very  ground;  vwhile  Mr.  Johnson  enquired  into 
the  cause  of  the  mutual  satisfaction  which  both  fa¬ 
ther  and  daughter  had  expressed  at  the  unusual 
good  fortune  of  the  day, 

1 
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Sir,  said  the  Shepherd,  poverty  is  a  great  sharp* 
ener  of  wits.  My  wife  and  I  cannot  endure!  to  s&e 
our  children,  >  poor  as  they  are,  without  shoes  and 
stockings,  not  only  on  account  of  the  pinching  cold 
which  cramps  theirpoor  little  limbs,  but  because  it 
degradesand  debases  them;  and  poor  people,  who 
have  but  little  regard  to  appearances,  will  seldom 
he  found  to  have  any  regard  for  honesty  and  good¬ 
ness  ;  I  don’t  sdy  this  is  always  the  case,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  so  too  often.  Now  shoes  and  3tockings 
being  very  dear,  we  Could  never  afford  to  get  them 
without  a  little  contrivance.  I  must  shew  you  how 
1  manage  about  the  shoes  when  you  condescend  to 
call  at  our  cottage.  Sir;  asto  stockings  thfs  is  one 
way  we  take  to  help  to  get  them.  My  young  ones 
who  are  too  little  to  do  much  work,  sometimes 
wander  at  odd  hours  over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of 
finding  what  little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when 
they  rub  themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do>  in  the 
hushes*.  These  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  chil¬ 
dren  pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see,  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Molly’s  apron  to  day  ;  they  carry 
this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have  got  a  pretty 
parcel  together,  their  mother  Cards  it  ;  for  she  can 
sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  corner,  when  sbeis  not 
able  to  wash,  or  work  about  the  house.  The  big- 
gist  girl  then  spins  it — it  does  very  well' for  us 
without  dying,  for  poor  people  must  not  stand  for 
the  colour  of  their  stockings.  After  thte  our  little 
boys  knit  it  for  themselves,  while  they  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  keeping  crows  in  the  fields,  and  after  they- get 
home  at  night.  As  for  the  knitting,  the  girls  and 

*  This  piecA  frugal  industry  is  not  imaginary,  but  a 
real  fact ,  as  is  the  character  of  the.  Shepherd,  jtnd  his  un¬ 
common  knowledge  oj  the  Scriptures.  .  7 
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their, mother  do,  that.  is  chiefly  tor  sale,  which  helps 
pay  our  r^ent .  —  ;  #  <  ■  . ■  ' 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  shifts  which  honest  poverty  can  make 
rather  than  beg  or  steal  and  was?  surprised  to 
tiiipik  .frow  many  ways  of  subsisting  there  are 
which  those  that  live  at  their  ease  little  suspect.-— 
He  secretly  resolved  to  be  more  attentive  to  his 
own  petty  je*pe,nces  than  he  had  hitherto  been ;  an^ 
to  be,  mpye  watchful  that  nothing  was  wasted  in  his 
fkrpijy.  % 

But  tp  return  to  the  Shepherd* — Mr.  Johnson  told 
hinji,  that  a$  he  must  needs  be  at  his  friend’s  house 
who  lived  many  mites.  qW that  night;  he  could  not, 
as  , he  washed;, to  do,  *  make  a  visit  to  his  cottage  at 
present  ( t  jButffJ  jWiU  certainly  do  it,  said  he,  on 
my.  tet-iffO,  for,  J.  long  to  see  your  wife  and  her 
ni^e|#Ulefi[andly/fled:  to  d)e  an  eye-witness  of  her 
neatness  and  good  management,  ;  The  poor  .mans 
tgafs  stared  Into  his  eyes  on  hekring  the  comment 
dation  bestowed;  upon i  .his  wife,  and  wiping  them 
off  s  with, the  gj^eve,  of  His.  coat,  for  he  was  not  worth 
a  handkerchief sin  the  World,  he  said.  Oh!  Sir, 
you jjust  n|ow*< h  am  aftfaid,  called  me  an  humble 
man,  but  indeed  I  am  a  very  proud  one.  Proud ! 
exclaimed  Mr/  Johnson,  l  hope  not— -pride  is  a 
great  ? iq,  ;apd  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as 
thu  rich,  so  good  a  Juan  as  you  seehi  to.  be  oughtto 
guard  agai'nsf  it.  Sir,  said  he,  you  qrer  right,  but  I 
am  not  proud  of  myself,  God  knows,  I  have  no* 
thing  to  bepfcoud  of.  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but  in** 

*  deodniSir,  lam  proud  of  my  wite.;  she  is  npt  only 
the  hiQSjt  tidy,  notable  woman,  on  the  Plain,  but  she 
is  the»kindost  wife  and  mother,  and  the  most  con* 
jteoted,  thankful  Christian  that  l  know.  L  Last  year 
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I  thought  I  should  have  lost  her  in  a  violent  fit  of 

fter  terT atiSm'  Trght  *  Soi"S  “>  ^ork  toosoor, 

.sh  Olaee  r,g  ,n' 1  fear;  for  'tis  bu‘  a  Weak  cold" 
ti  p  a“’  as  y°u  may  see,  Sir,  in  winter,  and  some- 

can  hard)  snow  lles  so  long  under  the  hill,  that  I 
can  hardly  make  myself  a  path  to  get  out  and  buy 

a  few  necessaries  in  the  next  village  •  and  we  are 

be*  thC  children'-f°r  fear  they  should 

be  lost  when  the  snow  is  deep.  ‘  Sw,  as  I  was  sav- 

veralweek°sr|SOfU!hWaS  very  bad  indeed*  and  for  se- 
era!  weeks  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  exceDt  hen 

of'heseasT[hltUl  ?rovidence  sPared  her  the  use 
hit  I  s<Mhat  when  she  could  not!  turn  in  her 

family  6  CShid  contn,veto  Patch  a  rag  or  two  for  her 
tamity.  She  was  always  saying,  had  it  not  been 

the  e.  ^  goodness  of  God,  she  might  haVe  hadr 
he  palsy  instead  of  the  rheumatism,  and  then  she 

mercies3  as  s^"®^  *0%  had  *> 

I  Will  not  tell  you  what  she  suffered  during  that 

du Sat  t-  r'f  bU‘ my  Wifes  faith  a"d  P^ience 
g  hat  trying  time,  were  as  good  a  lesson  to 

me  as  any  sermon  I  could  hear,  and  yet  Mr  Jen¬ 
kins  gave  us  very  comfortable  ones  too,  that  helbed 
to  keep  up  my  spirits.  I  P  ° 

worst"  aSsU?  waLacftern00n’  whecn  wife  was  «  ‘he 

one  nart  of  tTt  a  "g,  °Ut  °f  churcb-  for  l 
ft  ^  day  anc^  my  eldest  daughter  ’  thd 

her,  so  my  poor  wife  was  never  left  alone. !  As 

1  a.s  coming  out  of  church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins'  the 
m.mster,  called  out  to  me,  and  ^sked  me ThZ ! 

Hifc  did  saying  he  had  been  kept  from  comine  to 
see  her  by  the  deep  fall  of  snoWP  and  ihSffom 
he  pai  sonage- house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  im¬ 
passable.  I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked* 
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ancl  lam  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  my  heart 
was  quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling,  and 
sal^  he  would;  certainly  try  to  pick  out  his  way  and 
come  aqd  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

While  j>e  was  talking  to  me,  a  plain  farmer¬ 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listened 
to  all  i  said*  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice.  1 1  was 
Mr.  Jenkins’s  wife’s  father,  who  was  come  to  pass 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  parsonage-house. — -I 
had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  plain  frugal 
man,  who  lived  close  himself,  but  was  remarked  to 
give  away  more,  than  any  of  his  show-away  neigh¬ 
bours.  •  ,  ;  ,r.  [  >; 

Welli  I  went  home  wi th great  spiritsat  this  sea¬ 
sonable  and  unexpected  supply;  for  we  had  (tap¬ 
ped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  was  little  work  to 
be  had  on  account  of  the  weather.  I  told  my  wife 
I  was  not.  come  back  empty-handed.  No,  I  dare 
say  not,  say  s  she,  y  ou  have  been  serving  a  master 
*  who  filleth  the  hungry  with  good  things, 'though 
he  sendpth  the  rich,  empty  away.’  t  True,  Maiy, . 
says  I,  we  seldom  fail  to  get  good  spiritual  food 
from:  IVfr..  Jenkins,  but  to  day  he  has  kindly  sup.- 
p lied  our  bodily  wants.  She  was  more  thankful, 
when  I  shewed  her  the  shilling,  than,  I  daresay, 
some  of  your  great  people  are  when  they  get  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  ji; 

Mjr oh nson’s  heart  smote  hi  m  when  he  heard 
such  a  yalue  set  upon  a  shillings— Surely,  said  ho,  fen 
himself.  Twill  never  wasfe  another-*rbut  he  said 
nothing  to  the  Shepherd  who  thus  pursued  his 
story.  •;  -  -}  ;  7  .  -j  ■  •  i  • 

Next  morning  before  I  went  out,  I  sent  ;a.  part  -qf 
the  money  to  buy  a  littleale  and  brqvyn;  sugar.  0r 
put  into  her  Water  gruel,  whicfc  yop  knpw,;  $ir^ 
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made  it  nice  and  nourishing.'-  ^r.weftt  out  to  cleave* 
wood  in  a  farm-yard,  for  there  Whs  no  standing  out 
on  the  Plain  after  such  snoW  as  rhdd  fallen  in  the’ 
night.  I  went  with  a  lighter  heart  than  usual,  because 
I  had  left  my  poor  wife  a  little  better,  and  corhfort- 
ably  supplied  forth  is  day,  and  1  how* -resolved  morte 
than  ever  to  trufct  in  God  for  the  supplies  -of  the 
next.  When  1  came  back  at  night*  'ray  %ife'  fell  a 
crying,  as  soon '■as  she  saw  me.  •  '4'hidp  T  own,:  I- 
thought  a  bad  return  for  the  hiesfeittgS  she  hid  io 
lately  received,  and  so  I  told  her.’  ;  0!  iaid  she,'  it 
is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich !  I  ant  now  'frighten - 
ed,  not  lest  we  should  have  no  portion  in  this  world, 
but  for  fear  we  should  have  o#r  whole  portion  in 
it.  Look  here,  John!  So  saying,  she  uncovered 
the  bed,  whereon  she  lay,  and  shewed  rhe  two 
warm  thick  new*  blankets.’  I  could rtbt  believe  my 
own  eyes.  Sir,  because  when  I  Wetft  out<  in  the* 
morning,  I  had  left  her  no  other  covering  than  our 
little  old  thin  blue  rug.  I  Was  still  more ’amazed* 
when  she  put.  half  a  crown  into  irty  hand,  tilling  trte: 
she  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  J enkinsf  a^d  Mr.  Jonefc.- 
the  latter  of  whom  had  be  stowed  -  Mil ’  ihefeie  good 
things  upon  us.  Thus,  Sir,  have  oUr  lives  been 
crowned  with  mercies.  ‘My  wife  got  about  *agaitv 
and  I  do  believe,  under  Providence,  it  was  owing 
to  these  comforts;  for  the  rheumatism, -Sit,  with¬ 
out  blankets  by  night  and  flannel  by  day,  is  but  a 
bad  dish  job,  especially  to  people  Who  have  little  or 
no  fire'.  "She  Will  always  be*  a'Weakiybody 
•thank  God  her  soiil  profephrsandis  in  health'.  -  But 
I  beg  you  pardon*  Sir,  for  talking  on  at  this  ratOi-^' 
Not  at  all, 'not  at  all,  said  Mr!  Jotaonpl  am  much 
pleafeed’  WiftPyour  'storjry  you  shall  certainly 'see  me 
in  afe  wcday  h; 0  :Good  night.  So  saying!  he  slipped 
a  crown  into  his  hand,  and  rode  off.  Surely,  said 
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the  Shepherd,  *  Goodness  and  mercy  have  follow¬ 
ed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life/  as  he  gave  the 
money  to  his  wife  when  he  got  home  at  night. 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant  matter  fo£ 
his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his  journey*  On 
the  Whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to  envy  than  to 
pity  the  shepherd.  “  I  have  seldom  seen,  said  he, 
so  happy  a  man.  It  it  a  sort  of  happiness  which  the 
world  could  not  give,/ arid  which  I  plainly  see  it 
has  not  beett able  to  takeaway.  This  must  be  the 
true  Spirit  of  Religion.  I  see  more  and  more,"  that 
true  goodness  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  words  and 
opinions,  but  a  Living  Principle  brought  into  every 
common  action  of  a  man’s  life.  What  else  could 
have  supported  this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter 
trial  of  want  or  sickness?  No,  my  honest  Shep¬ 
herd,  I  do  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour 
thee;  and  1  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  return 
to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  am  now 
going  to  the  house  of  my  ,frierkl/%-p4  $h*li 

conclude  this  first  part  with  i  •  v>  / 


l  tit:  SHEPHERD’S  HYMN. 

THE  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  Shepherd’s  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply/ 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend,  ’ 
A=nd  all  my  midnight  hours  defehd. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 

Or'  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant. 

To  fertile  vales  ahcl  dewy  meads,  « 

My  weafy  wand ’’ring  steps  he  leads  j 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow/ 
Amid  the  verdant  landskip  flow. 
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Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill,  ; 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still. 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  rile  aid. 

And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

Thbugh  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  $  spray. 

Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile. 

The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile; 

With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown’d. 
And  streams  shall  murmer  all  around. 


PART  II. 

%  ■ 

MR.  JOHNSON,  after  having  passed  some 
time  with  his  friend,  sat  out  on  his  return  to 
Salisbury,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  village ;  for  he  never  travelled  on  a  Sunday. 
He  went  the.next  morning  to  the  church  nearest 
the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  after 
taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get  at  that 
house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  Shepherd’s 
cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  him  on  a  Sunday, 
was  chiefly,  because  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  only 
day  which  the- Shepherd’s  employment  allowed 
him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  family,  and  as  Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  struck  with  h.is  ta^k,  he  thought 
il  would  be  neither  unpleasant  nor  unprofitable  to. 
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observe,  how  a  man  who  parried  such  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  piety  spent  his  Sunday,  for  though  he  was 
so  low  in  the  Woflcl,  this  "gentleman  was  not  a-bove 
entering  very  ^losely  into  his  character,  of  which 
he  thought  he  should  be  able  to' form  a  better  j  udg¬ 
ment,  by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at  home  kept 
pace  with  his  professions  abroad.  For  if  is  not  so 
much  by  observing  how  people  talk  as  how  they 
live  that  we  oiight  to  judge  of  their  Characters. 

?  After  a  pleasant  \valk,  Mr.  .Johnson  got  within 
sight  of  the  cottage,  to  which  he  xvas  directed  by 
the  qlump  of  hawthorns  and  the  broken  chi  mney^ 
He  Wished  to  take  the  farhily  by  surprize ;  and  walk* 
ing  gently  up  to  the  house,  he  stood  awhile  to  lis¬ 
ten.  The  door  peing  ' half  open,  he  saw  the  Shep-. 
herd,  who  looked  so  respectable  in  his  Sunday- 
coat,  that  he  should  bardly  have  known  him  f  hi$ 
wife,  and  their  niiiiiefous 'young  family,  drawing 
found  their  little  table,  which  .was  covered  with  a 
clean  though  very  coarse  cloth.  ;  There  stood  oh  if 
a  large  dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a 
piece  of  coarse  toah  The  wife  and  children  stood, 
in  silent  attention,  while  the  Shepherd,  with  uplift-' 
Hhdnds^nd  'e^.dWouefy  begged  the  blessing-of 
Heaven  b4  thfeffltbmelv Jarb:  Mr.  Johnson  cou,  Id 
not  help^hHVto  that  he  had  sometimes, 

eateh  withs  less  appearance  of 

■  Th^Herfierfl  ahi  his  Wife  ttnih  sit  doivn  witS 
great  s^d  thing  cheerftilnesS,  but  the  children  stoodC 

arid- JL ~ 
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ing  what  must  poor  people  do  who  liaye  no  salt  to 
their  potatoes,  arid  do  but  look,  buy  dish  is  quite 
full.  That  is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  oily,  said 
the  father  ;  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  yvants  and 
bodily  comforts,  it  is  riur  diity'to  coynpare.  our  own 
let,  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  off,  andtfiis 
will  keep  us  thankful;  on  the  other  hand,  whenever 
we  are  tempted  to,  sep  up  our  owii  wisdom  or  good* 
we  must  compare  ourselves  with  those  whp 


ness 

are  wiser  and  better,  and  that  wiJJ  keep  us  Humble. 
Molly  was  flow  so  hungry,  and  found  the  p.ojt^tpes 
slo  good,  that  she  had  no  time  to  make  any  more 
ferharks,  but  wits  devouring  her.  dinner  veyy;|)riRrt 
tily,  when  the  barking  of  the  great  dog  .  drew  her 
attention  from  her  trencher  to. the  door,  and  Spying 
the  stranger,  she  cred  out,  Look,  father,  see 
if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman*  Mr. ,  Jpjijq* 
son  finding  himself  discovered,  i m med  iately  walked 
in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  honest  Shep¬ 
herd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  gentjteipan, 
to  whom  they  were  so  much  obliged.  v 

The  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat  peo¬ 
ple  are  rather  apt  to  do,  with  making  rnany  apolo¬ 
gies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and  .that  things 
were  not  in  fitter  order  to  receive  such  , a  gentle¬ 
man.  'Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on  looking  round, 
dobld  discover  nothing  but ‘the  most  perfect  neat¬ 
ness.  The  trenchers  on  which  theywere  eating, 
was  almost  as  white  as  their  linen;  jum  notwith¬ 
standing  the  number  and  smallness  of  theqhildren, 
mere  was  not  th$  least  appearance  of  cjiyt  .ojr lifter. 


The1  furniture  was  very  simple  and  poor*  hardly  In 
deed  amounting  to  barp  necessaries.  It  consistec 
df  four  broWri  wooden  chairs,  v^hich  by  cp^si^ui 
xtijbbihg  Were  become  as  bright  as  a  ld^kipg  glass 
aitironpot  and  kettle ;  a  poor  old  grate  whict 
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scarcely  held  a  handful  of  coals,  apd  out  of  which 
the  little  fire  that  had  been  in  it,  appeared  to:  have 
been  taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  lighted,  that  of  boiling  their  po¬ 
tatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an  old-fashioned 
broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  still  brighter  spit  •  it 
was  very  clear  that  this  last  was  kept  rather  for  or¬ 
nament  than  use ;  an  old  carved  elbow  chair,  and  a 
chest  of  the  same  date  which  stood  in  the  corner 
were  considered  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the;: 
Shepherd’s  goods,  having  been  in  his  family  for 
three  generations.  But  all  these  were  lightly  es¬ 
teemed  by  him,  in  comparison  of  another  posses- 
sion,  which  added  to  the  above,  made  up  the  whole 
or  what  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  which 
last  he  would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other 
could  have  been  had,  for  a  King’s  ransom  ;  this 
was  a  large  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window- 
seat,  neatly  covered  with  brown  cloth,  variously 
patched.  This  sacred  book  was  most  reverendlv 
preserved  from  dogs'-ears,  dirt,  and  every  other 
mjury,  but  such  "as  time  and  much  use  had  made  it 
suffer,  in  spite  of  care.  On  the  clean  white  Walls 
was  pasted  a  Hymn  on  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Sa- 
yjor*  a  Print  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Shepherd’s 
Hymn,  and  a  new  History  of  a  true  Book.  '  •  ‘ 
After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  quietly  with  their ; 
dinner,  he  would  sit  down.’  Though  a  good  dWl 
ashamed,  they  thought  it  more  respectftil  to  Obey 
the  gentleman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  on  thehr 
slender  provisions,  gently  rebuked  the  Shepherd 
tor  not  having  indulged  himself,  at  it  Was  Sunday 
with  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relish  his ^  ’  Tfte 

shepherd  said  nothing,  but  poor  Mifyeolodifca 
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and  hung  down  her  head,  saying,  indeed,  Sir,  it  is 
not  my  fault — I  did  beg  my  husband  to  allow  him- 
selfa  bit  of  meat  to  day  outiof  your  honor’s  boun¬ 
ty  ;  but  he  was  too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my 
sake.  The  Shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to 
an  explanation,  but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to 
go  on.  So  she  continued — you  must  know,  Sir, 
that  both  of  us  next  to  a  sin  dread  a  debt,  but  indeed 
in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ;  but  with  all  our  care 
and  pains  we  have  never  been  able  quite  to  pay  off 
the  doctor’s  bill,  for  that  bad  fit  of  the  rheumatism 
which  I  had  last  winter.  Now  when  you  were 
pleased  to  give  my  husband  that  kind  present  the 
other  day,  I  heartily  desired  him  to  buy  a  bit  of 
meat  for  Suuday,  as  I  said  before,  that  he  might 
have  a  little  refreshment  for  himself  out  of  your 
kindness.  But,  answered  he,  Mary,  it  is  never 
out  of  my  head  long  together  that  we  still  owe  a 
few  shillings  to  the  doctor,  and  thank  God  it  is  all 
we  did  owe  in  the  world ;  now  if  I  carry  him  this 
money  directly,  it  will  not  only  shew  him  our  ho¬ 
nesty  and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  him  to  come  to  you  another  time  in 
case  you  should  be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad 
fit;  fori  must  own,  added  my  poor  husband,  that 
the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill  without 
any  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I  want  cou¬ 
rage  to  face. 

Here  the  grateful  woman’s  tears  ran  down  so 
fast,  that  she  couid  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  begged 
pardon  for  making  so  free.  Indeed,  Sir,  said  the 
Shepherd,  though  my  wife  is  full  as  unwilling  to  be 
In  debt  as  myself,  yet  I  could  hardly  prevail  on  her 
to  consent  to  my  paying  this  money-just  then,  be^ 
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cause  she  said  it -was  hard  T  should  not  have  a  taste 1 
of  the  gentleman’s  bounty  myself.  But  -for  ohee; 
Sir,  I  would  have  my  own  way.  For  you  frtiUsC 
know,  as  I  pass  best  part  of  my  time  alone  tending 
my  sheep*  ’tvs  a  great  point  with  me.  Sir, 
comfortable  matter  for  my  owrl  thoughts  ;  so  that- 
’tis^ rather  self-interest  in  me  to  allow  myself  .in  nfif 
pleasures  ami  no  practices  that  won’t,  bear' thinking* 
on  over  arjd  jOYer.  For  when  one  is  a  go6ds$eal 
alone,  you  know.  Sir,  all  one’s  bad  deeds  db  so  rush* 
in  upon  one,  as  1  may  say,  and  so  torment  one,  half 
there  is  no  true  comfort  to  be  had .  bat  in:  keepitlgf 
clear  of  wrong  doings  and  false, pleasures  vand  that 
I  suppose  may  be  one  reason  why  so  mdfty  folk# 
hate  to  stay  a  bit  by  themselves.  But  as  I  was 
ing— when  I  came  to  think  the  matter  over 
hill  yonder,  said  I  to  myself,  a  good  dinner  lb># 
good  thing  I  grant,  and  yet .  it  will  be  but  coM 
comfort  to  me  a  week  after  to  bp  able  to  say^-to 
be  sure  I  had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last  Suit- 
day  for  dinner,, thanks  to  the  good  gfentleman,  btff 
then  I  am  in  debt.  I  had  a  rare  dinner,  that’s  cer¬ 
tain,  but  the  pleasure  of  that  has  long  been  over* 
and  the  debt  still  remains.  I  have  spent  the  crown, 
and  now  if  my  poor  wife  should  be  taken  in  one 
of  those  fits  again,  die  she  must/unless  God  works  a 
miracle  to  prevent  it,  for  I  can  get  no  help  for  her. 
This  thought  settled  all ;  and  I  set  off  directly  and 
paid  the  crown  to  the  doctor  with  as  much  cheer* 
fulness  as  I  should  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the 
fattest  shoulder  of  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted.—- 
And  if  I  was  contented  at  the  tipie,  think  hour 
much  more  happy  I  have  beenat  the  remembrance! 
O,  Sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the  name  but 
such  as  bring  no  pleague  or  penitence  after  them. 
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Mn.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  Shepherd’s 
reasons,  and  agreed,  that  though  a  good  dinner  was 
Hot  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy  tobe  com¬ 
pared  with  ‘a  contented  mind,’  which,  as  the  Bi¬ 
ble  truly  says,  *  is  a  continual  feast.*  But  come, 
said  the  good  gentleman,  what  have  we  got  in  this 
brown  mug? — As  good  water,  said  the  Shepherd, 
as  any  in  the  King’s  dominions.  I  have  heard  of 
countries  beyond  sea,  in  which  there  is  no  whole¬ 
some  water — nay,  I  have  been  myself  in  a  great 
town  not  far  off,  where  they  are  obliged  to  buy  all 
the  water  they  get,  while  a  good  Providence  sends 
to,  my  very  door  a  spring  as  clear  arid  fine  as  Jacob’s 
well.  -When  I  am  tempted  to  repine  that  I  have 
often,  oio  other  drink,  1  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  no¬ 
thing  better  than  a  cuj>  of  cold  water  which  the  wo¬ 
man  of  Samaria  drew  for  the  greatest  guest  that 
ever  visited! this  world. 

<-•  ^ery  well,  .replied  Mr.  Johnson — but  as  your 
honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal  to  being 
|n  debt  I  will  at  least  send  and  get  something  for 
yOU  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public  house  just  by 
the  church  as  I  came  along.  Let  that  little  rosy- 
faced  fellow  fetch  a  mug  of  beer.  So  ^saying,  hfc 
lodked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did  not  offer  to  stir,  but 
cast  an  eye  at  his  father  to  know  what  he  was  to  do. 
Sir,  said  the  Shepherd,  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear 
ungrateful,  if  we  seem  tojrefuse  your  favor ;  my 
little  boy  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  you  on  any 
other  occasion.  But,  good  Sir,  it  is  Sunday,  and 
should  any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  therpublic-house 
on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much  greater  grief 
to  me  than  to  drink  water  all  my  life.  I  am  often 
talking  against  these  doings  to  others,  and  if  i 
should  say  one  thing  and  do  another,  y  ou  can't  think 
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what  an  advaritageit  would  give  many  of  my  neigh¬ 
bours  ovet  due,  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  re¬ 
port  that  they  caught  the  Shepherd's  son  at  the  ale-  - 
house,  without  explaining  how  it  happened.  Chris¬ 
tians,  you  know.  Sir,  must  be  doubly  watchful,  or 
tljey  will  not  Only  bring  disgrace  op  themselves, 
blit  What  is  much  Worse,  on  that  holy  name  by  which 
they  are  called.  ,  ■ 

Are  .you  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  honest 
friend,  said  Mr.  Johnson.  I  hurfibly  ask  your  par¬ 
don,  Sir,  replied  the  Shepherd,  if  I  think  that  is 
impossible.  In  my  poor  notion,  I  no  more  u  rider- . 
stand  hovy  a  man  cap  be  too  cautious,’  than  Jfiow  He 
cart  be  tdo  strong  or  too  healthy. 

'You  are  fight,  indeed,  said  Mf*  Johnson,  asage- 
n'elral  principle,  but  this  struck  me  as  a  very  small 
thihgf.—rSlr,.  said  the  Shepherd,  J  am  afraid  you 
will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you  encourage  me  tp 
speak’  out.— ’Tis  what  |  wish,  said  the  gentleman. 
—Then,  Sir,  resumed  {he  Shepherd,  I  doubt  if 
where  there  is  a  temptation  to  do  wrong,  any  thing 
can  be  called  small ;  that  is,  in  short,  if  therein 
ariy  such  thing  as  a  small  wilful  sip.  A  poor  man, 
like  me,  is  seldom  Galled  out  t6  do  great  things,  so 
that  it  is  not  by  a  few  great  deeds  his  character  can 
be  judged  by  his  neighbours,  but  by  the  little  round 
Of  daily  customs  he  allows  himself  in.— While  they 
were.  thus  talking,  the  children  who  had  stood  very 
quietly  behind,  and  had  not  stirred  a  foot,  now  be¬ 
gan  _tp  scamper  about  all  at  once.,  and  In  a  moment 
rap.  the  window-seat  to  pick  up  their  little  old 
nats.  '  Mr-  Johnson  looked  surprised  pt  this  dis- 
tUfbance ;  the  Shepherd  asked  pardon,  telling  him 
tt  Was  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  which  had  beep 
•the  cause  of  their  rudeness;  for  thefr  mother  has 
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brought  them  up  with  such  a  fear  of  bfcing  top,  late 
for  church,  that  it  was  but  who  epuld  catch  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell  and  be  first  ready.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  taught  them  to  think  that  nothing  was  m°te 
indecent  than  to  get  into  church  after  it  was  be¬ 
gun  ;  for  as  the  service  opened  with  an  exhortation 
to  repentance,  and  a  confession  of  sin,  it  lopked 
very  presum  ptuous  not  to  be  ready  to  join  in  it;  it 
looked  as  if  people  did  not  feel  themselves  to  be 
sinners.  And  though  such  as  lived  kf  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  might  plead  difference  of  clocks  as  an  excuse, 
yet  those  who  lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bpll, 
could  pretend  neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  and  the  Shepherd  followed,  taking  care  to  tqlk 
tfie  whole  way  on  such  subjects  as  might  fit  them 
for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to  which' they 
Were  going.  I  have  often  been  sorry  to  observe* 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  that  many  who  are  reckoned  de¬ 
cent  good  kind  of  people,  and  who  would  on  no  ac¬ 
count  neglect  going  to  church,  yet  seem  to  care 
but  little  in  what  frame  or  temper  of  mind  they  go 
thither.  They  will  talk  of  their  worldly  concerns 
till  they  get  within  the  door,  and  then  take  them  up 
again  the  very  minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which 
makes  me  ready  to  fear,  they  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship. 
Now,  for  my  part,  1  always  find  that  it  requires 
a  little  time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a.  state  fit.  to  do 
any  common  business  Well,  much  more  this  great 
vand  most  necessary  business  of  all. — Yes,  Sir,  said 
the  Shepherd,  and  then  I  think  too  how  busy  I 
should  be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  1  was  going  in¬ 
to  the  presence  of  a  great  gentleman,  or  a  lord,  or 
the  king — and  shall  the  King  of  Kings  be  treated 
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with  less  reject  ?-n-Besides,  one  likes  tQ  see  people 
feel  as  if  going  to  church  was  a  thing  of  choice  and 
pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  and  that  they*were  as 
desirous  of  not  being  last  there,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  were  going  to.  a  feast  ora  fair. 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman,  who 
was  welt  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  accosted 
him  with  much  civility,  expressing  his  concern 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  just  now  so  much  of  his 
conversation  as  he  wised,  as  he  was  obliged  to  vi¬ 
sit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance,  but  he  hoped  to  have 
a  little,  fcitk  with  him  before  he  left  the  village.  As  1 
they  walked  ahipg,  together,  Mr.  Johnson  made 
spch  inquiries  a&j&ft  the  Shepherd,  as  served  to  con-.' j 
fiVmdiim  in  the  nigh  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  ‘ 
piety,  good  sense,  ||ldustry,  and  s*elf-denial.  They 
parted,  the  clergyman  promising  to  call  in  at  the 
cottage  in  his  way  home. 

The  Shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked  hon$© 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  beginning  in  fens^. 
usual  way  to  catechize  and  instruct  bis  family,  When 
Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  insisted  that  the  Shep-  • 
herd  should  go  on  with  his*instruction$  just  as  if  he 
was  not  there.  This  gentleman  who  was  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  useful  to  his  own  servants,  and 
workmen  in  the  way  of  religious  instruction,  -was 
sometimes  sorry  to  find,  that  though  be  took  a., 
good  deal  of  pains,  they  did  nqt  now  arid  then  quite 
understand  him,  for  though  his  meaning  was  very' 
good,  his  language  was  not  always  very  plain,  an#‘y 
though  the  things  he  said  were  not  so  hard  to-beV** 
Understood,  yet  trie  words  were,  especially  to  sucK*  * 
as  vvere  very  ignorant.  And  he -how  began  to  fin# 
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out,  that  if  people  were  even  so  wise  and  good,  yet 
if  they  had  not  a  simple,  agreeable,  and  familiar 
way  of  expressing  themselves,  some  of  their  plain 
hearers  won  Id  not  be  much  the  better  for  them.— 
For  this  reason  he  was  not  above  listening,  to  the 
plain,  humble  way  in  which  this  honest  man  taught 
his  family,  for  though  he  knew  that  he  himself  had. 
many  advantages  over  the  Shepherd,  had  more 
learning,  and  could  teach  him  many  things,  yet  he 
was  not  too  proud  to  learn,  even  of  so  poor  a  man,, 
in  any  point  where  he  thought  the  Shepherd  might 
have  the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  he  discovered  in  the  answers 
of  the  children,  and  desired  the  Shepherd  to  tell 
him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  divine 
things  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  that  of  his^  family, 
with  so  little  leisure  and  so  little  reading.— O,  as  to 
that.  Sir,  said  the  Shepherd,  we  do  not  read  much, 
except  in  one  book  to  be  sure,  but  by  hearty  prayer 
for  God’s  blessing  on  the  use  of  that  book,  what 
little  knowledge  is  needful  seems  to  come  of  course 
as  it  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to  bring 
the  fruits  of  the  Sunday  reading  in  the  week’s  bu¬ 
siness,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense  of  God  in  the 
heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  .the  cupboard,  as  when 
it  is  in  the  hand.  It  short,  to  apply  what  I  read  in 
the  book,  to  what  I  meet  with  in  the  field. 

'  I  don’t  quite  understand  you,  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
—Sir,  replied  the  Shepherd,  I  have  but  a  poor  gift 
at  conveying  these  things  to  others,  though  I  have 
much  comfort  from  them  in  my  own  mind;  hut  I 
am  sure  that  the  most  ignorant  and  hard  working 
people,  who  are  in  earnest  about  their  salvation, 
may  help  to  keep  up  devout  thoughts  and  good  af- 
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fections  during  the  week,  though  they  have  hardly 
any  time  to  look  in  a  book.  And  it  will  help  then* 
to  keep  out  bad  thoughts  too,  which  is  no  small 
matter.  But  then  they  must  know  the  Bible:  they 
must  have  read  the  word  of  God ;  this  is  a  kind  of 
stock  in  trade  for  a  Christian  to  set  up  with ;  and  it 
is  this  which  makes  me  so  diligent  in  teaching  it  to 
my  children — and  even  in  storing  their  memories 
with  psalms  and  chapters.  This  is  a  great  help 
to  a  poor  hard  working  man,  who  will  hardly  meet 
with  any  thing  but  what  he  may  turn  to  some  good 
account.  If  one  lives  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 
almost  every  thing  one  sees  abroad  will  teach  one 
to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and  bring  to  mind 
some  texts  of  scripture  which  shall  fill  the -heart 
with  thankfulness,  and  the  mouth  with  praise.- — ■  ' 
When  I  look  upwards,  *  The  Heavens  declare  the 

*  glory  of  God  /  and  shall  I  be  silent  and  ungrate¬ 
ful?  If  I  looked  round  and  see  the  valleys  standing 

thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help  blessing  that  Power 
who  4  Giveth  me  all  things  richly  to  enjoy  ?’• — I 
may  learn  gratitude  from  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
for  the  *  Ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  _his 

*  master’s  crib/  and  shall  a  Christian  not  know, 
shall  a  Christian  hot  consider  what  great*  thi^i 
God  has  doneTor  him  ?  I,  who  am  a  Shepherd  en¬ 
deavor  to  fill  my  soul  with  a  constant  remembrance 
of  that  good  Shepherd,  who  ‘  Feedeth  me  in  green 
"  pastures,  arid  makjeth  me  to  lie  down  beside  the 

*  still  waters,  and  whose  rod  and  staff  comfort  me/ 

You  are  happy,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  in  this  retir¬ 
ed  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruptions  of 
the  world.— Sir,  said  the  Shepherd,  i  do  not  escape 
the  .corruptions  of  my  own  evil  nature.  Even  there, 
on  that  wild  solitary  hill,  I  can  fyid  out  that  my 
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heart  is  prone  to  evil  thoughts.  I  suppose.  Sir, 
that  ditFerent  states  *  have  different  temptations. ~ 
You  great  folks  that  live  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are 
I  '  exposed  to  some,  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I 
am,  know  nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely 
life  like  me,  evil  thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin, 
and  I  can  no  more  withstand  these  without  the  grace 

iof  God,  than  a  rich  man  can  withstand  the  snares 
of  evil  company,  without  the  same  grace.  And  I 
feel  that  I  stand  in  need  of  God’s  help  continually, 
and  if  he  should  give  me  up  to  my  own  evil  heart* 

I  should  be  lost. 

Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  Shepherd’s  since¬ 
rity,  for  he  had  always  observed,,  that  where  there 
was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness  against  sin, 
there  was  no  religion,  and  he  said,  that  the  man 
who  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  in  his  opi- 
nion,  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse, 
Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman,  came  in.  After  tlje 
usual  salutations,  he  said.  Well,  Shepherd,  I  wish 
you  joy — I  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  gain  any  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  death  of  a  neighbour,  but  old  Wil¬ 
son,  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm,  and  I  trust  so  well 
prepared,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sorry  for 
his  death.  I  have  been  to  pray  by  him,  but  he  died 
while  1  staid.  I  have  always  intended  you  should 
succeed  to  his  place ;  ’tis  no  great  matter,  but  every 
little  is  something. 

No  great  matter,  Sir,  said  the  Shepherd,  indeed 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  me  —  it  will  more  than  pay  my 
rent — blessed  be  God  for  all  his  goodness.  Mary  - 
said  nothing,  but  lifted  up  her  eyes  full  of  tears  in 
silent  gratitude,  1  • 
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I  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance,  said  Mr. 
Jenkins,  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  office  itself.  I  so  heartily  reverence  evety  re¬ 
ligious  institution,  that  I 'would  never  have  even 
the  amen  added  to  the  excellent  prayers  of  our 
church  by  vain  or  profane  Jips,  and  if  it  depended 
.  on  me,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  the  land  as 
an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious  parish  clerk.  Sorry 
1  am  to  say,  that  this  matter  is  not  always  suffici¬ 
ently  attended  to,  and  that  I  know  some  of  a  very 
indifferent  character. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  enquired  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  parish. 
More  than  you  would  expect,  replied  he,  from  the 
seeming  smallness  of  it,  but  there  are  some  little 
hamlets  which  you  do  not  see.  -  I  think,  r^urned 
Mr.  Johnson,  I  recollect  that  in  the  conversation 
I  had  with  the  Shepherd tofir  Che  hill  yonder,  he  told 
me  you  had  no  Sunday-school. — I  am  sorry  to  say 
•  we  have  none',  said  the  minister — I  do  what  I^cati 

to  remedy  this  misfortune  by  public  catechizing  ; 
but  having  two  or  three  churches  to  serve,  I  cannot 
give  so  much  time  as  1  wish  to  private  instruction , 
and  havings  a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  no  as¬ 
sistance  from  others,  I  have  never  been  able  to  es- 

«  tablish  a  school.  *  _  * 

There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  London,  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  called  the  Sunday-School  Society, 
which  kindly  gives  books  and  other  helps,  on  the 
application  of  such  pious  ministers  as  stand  in  need 
of  their  aid,  and  which  I  am  sure  would  have  as- 
1  but  1  think  we  shall  be  able  to  do  some- 

*  tW’6g-Vourselves.  Shepherd,  continued- he,  it  I  v,as 
>  ;  a  kiilgt  and  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  rich 
j^nd  ik  great  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  1  would  not 
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do  it.  Those  wjio  are  raised  by  some  sudden 
stroke,  much  above  the  station  in  which  Divine 
Providence  had  placed  them,  seldom  tarn  out  very 
good  of  very  happy.  I  have  never  had  very  great 
things  in  my  power ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  beqn  able 
I  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  the  worthy.  1  have 
however,  never  attempted  or  desired  to  set  any 
poor  man  much  above  his  natural  condition,  but  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  lend  him  such  assistance  as 
may  make  that  condition  more  easy  to  himself, 
and  to  put  him  in  a  way  which  shall  call  him  to  the 
performance  of  more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could 
have  performed  without  my  help,  and  of  perform¬ 
ing  them  in  a  better  manner.— What  rent  do  you 
pay  for  this  cottage  ? 

Fifty  shillings  a  year.  Sir. 

It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition,  is  there  not  a 
better  to  be  had  in  the  village  ? 

That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,  said  the 
clergyman,  is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole,  but 
has  two  decent  chambers,  and  has  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.  That  will  be  very  convenient,  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Johnson :  pray  what  is  the  rent?— I  think 
said  the  Shepherd,  poor  neighbour  Wilson  gave 
somewhat  about  four  pounds  a  year,  or  it  might  be 
guineas. — Very  well,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  and  what 
will  the  clerk’s  place  be  worth,  think. you  ?• — About 
three  pounds,  was  the  answer. 

Now,  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  my  plan  is,  that 
the  Shepherd  should  take  that  house  immediately, 
for  as  the  poor  man  is  dgad,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  waiting  till  quarter  day,  if  I  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference. — True,  Sir,  $afp  Mr.  Jenkins,,  and  I'  am 
sure  my  wife’s  father,  whom'  I  expect  to-morrow, 
will  willingly  assist  a  little  towards  buying  some  of 
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the  cleric’s  old  goods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove 
tnebetter;  for  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad, rheuma¬ 
tism  by  sleeping  under  a  leaky  thatch.  The  Shep¬ 
herd  was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  spb  out.  Oh  I  Sir,  you  are  too  good,  indeed, 
this  house  will  do  very  well. — -Ic  may  do  very  well 
for  ybu  and  your  children,  Mat  y.said  Mr.  Johnson, 
gravely,  but  it  will  not  do  for  a  school ;  the  kitchen 
is  neither  large  nor  light  enough.  -  Shepherd,  con¬ 
tinued  he,  with  your  good  minister’s  leave,  and- 
kind  asstetancfe,  I  propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a 
Sunday-school,  and  to  make  you  the  master.  It 
wil  1  hot  at?a  1 1  inter  fere  with  your  weekly  calling, 
and  it  is  the  only  lawful  way  in  which  you  could 
torn  the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit  to 
your  family,  by  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  deal  of 
good  ’to  the  souls  of  others.  The  rest  of  the  week 
.ybU  Will  Work  as  usual.  The  difference  of  the  rent 
between  this  House  and  the  clerk  s,  1  shall  pay  my- 
s^  for  to  put  you  in  a  better  house  at  your  own 
expence,  would  be  no  great  act  of  kindness.  As 
ifor  honest  Mary,  who  is  not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or 
any  out-of-door  work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small 
weekly  school,  of  which  she  shall  be  the; mistress, 
and 'employ  her  notable  turn  to  good  account,  by 
teaching  tenor  a  dozen  girls  to  knit,  sew,  spits,  card, 
or  arty  other  useful  way  of  getting  their,  bread,  for 
fill  this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price,  for  I 
atp  not  going  to  make  you  rich'but  useful. 

.Not  rich,  Sir  cried  the  Shepherd.  How  can  I 
ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  blessings  ?  And  - 
'Will  nly  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thatch  over  her 
head?  And  shall  j  bb  able  to  send  for  the  doctor 
when  I  am  like  to  lose  h^r  ?  Indeed,  my  cup  run» 
over  with  blessings,  I  hope  God  will  give  me  hu- 


mility.  Here  he  and  Mary  looked  at  each  other, 
and  burst  into  tears. — -The  gentlemen'  saw  their 
distress,  and  kindly  walked  out  upon  the  little  green 
before  the  door,  that  these  honest  people  might 
give'vent  to' their  feelings.  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  they  crept '  fnto1  one  corner  of  the  room, 
where  they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and 
fell  on  their  knees,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising 
God  for  his  mercies.  Never  were  heartier  pray¬ 
ers  presented,  than  this  grateful  cpuple  offered  up 
for  their  benefactors.  The  warmth  of  ther  grati¬ 
tude  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  earnestness 
which  they  besought  the  blessings  of  God  on  the 
work  in  which  they  were  going  to  engage. 
v  The  two  gentlemen'  now  left  this  happy  family, 
and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where  the  evening 
was  speht  in  a  manner  very  'edifying  to  Mr J  .^ofe 
son,  who  the  next  day  tbok  all  proper  measures  for 
putting  the  Shepherd  in  immediate possession  of 
hfS  now  comfortable  habitation.  Mr.  Jenkins's  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  the  worthy  gentleman  who  gave  the 
-Shepherd’s  wife  the  blankets,  in  the  first  part  of 
this? history,  arrived  at  the  parsonage  before  Mr, 
Jofttoson deft  it,  and  assisted  in  fitting  up.  the  clerks 
cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave  jirphilsing  to  call  on 
the  worthy  minister,  and  his  new  clerk  once  a  year 
in  his  summer’s  journey  over  the  Plain,  as  Jong  as 
it  should.  please  God  to  spare  hls  life.-— We  hope  he 
will  never  fail  to  give  us  an  a<icbuqt  of  these  visits 
Which  we  shall  be  glad  to  lay  before  our  reader^  if 
they  should  contain  instruction  dr  amusement. 


